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and for a consideration the " gray " was 
passed over to this fluctuating Peter, on 
the spot. 

Of Album literature, a corre- 
spondent writes as follows : " In the 

academy located in M Village, at one 

time, some years ago, Albums became very 
popular among the fair ones. Among the 
gentlemen, was a good-natured, careless, 
heedless sort of a fellow by the name of 
Jim F , who, whatever other qualifi- 
cations he might have lacked, had a large 
share of self-esteem. Miss Lucy had one of 
the nicest albums in school, whose well- 
filled pages, both original and selected, 
showed that nearly all the gentlemen had 
faithfully done duty in devotion to the 
owner. At last it was sent to Jim " with 
Miss Lucy's compliments, hoping he 
would favor her with something from his 
pen." 

"Anything original was, of course, be- 
yond expectation ; so he sat down to search 
the fields of poesy for something appro- 
priate. At last he found it, as the follow- 
ing lines, copied from the good old ' Eng- 
lish Reader,' attest : 

" ' How loved, how valued, once avails thee not, 
To whom related or by whom begot ; 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 
'Tis all thou art — and all the proud shall be.' 

" It is needless to add that albums were 
at a discount in that school ever after." 

"A Friend" must be held respon- 
sible for this : " In your last Journal were 
'some sayings by the young,' to which 
you may add, if you please, the follow- 
ing : A young one of some five years was 
curious to visit a certain candy depot, 
but his mother, in order to prevent it, 
urged the ugliness of a large hole in the 
seat of his pants. But in an instant 
came the reply — ' But, Ma, I'll run down 
backward, then nobody can Bee !' The 
mother concluded that the boy was equal 
to any emergency." 

The following is a " verbatim et 

■ spellatim" acknowledgment, signed by a 
Justice of the Peace we wot of, in the 
State of New-York : " Personly came be- 

for me the within person George N 

and Almira N his wife knoon to me 

to be the person hoo Exacuted the within 
mortgig and exnoleged the exacution of 
the same and the said being by me ex- 
aminde apert from hur husband exknowl- 
ege that shee ecknowlege the saim frelcy 
and without any compushun on the hus- 
band. " J. P." 



The story in the last September 

Art Journal — "From Arcadia to Aver- 
nus " — attracted no small degree of at- 
tention. Among the numerous tributes 
paid to it, is the following charming poem 
from the pen of a well-known hand. We 
give place to it with pleasure. 

MOM A. 



Nat, doubt it not ! Thy Morna lives for thee ! 
For thee still blooms celestial Arcady ! 
That savage arrow was in wisdom sent, — 
In love and mercy this thy banishment. 

God's way, full oft, is not our chosen path ; 
He smiles benignant when man deems him in 

wrath ; 
Sad exiles are we here, behind the cloud ; 
But morning breaks, and where is now the shroud ? 

Dust, dust, the shroud, — and dust the bridal veil; 
Dust, too, the roses, — were they flushed or pale ; 
Dust e'en the speaking eye, the listening ear, 
But, spirit wails them not, — their home was here. 

Here is not thine, — else Morna here were thine ! 
Thou, withored half, had not been left to pine ; 
She, culled in freshness, had not stolen before, 
To wait and beckon at the opening door. 

Then never doubt, thy Morna lives for thee ! 
Lives, free from taint, in Heavenly Arcady : 
One soul-mate have we, each, — one, one alone, 
Who thus can faithful watch at God's own throne. 
Milnet, November 3, 1858. 

This came too late for insertion in the 
December number. It will be welcomed 
now by those who have been permitted 
to become acquainted with the character 
of " Morna." 

An Hon. Secretary in M , 

Georgia, writes, in reply to the request of 
the Directory, to make personal solicita- 
tion among his friends and neighbors for 
subscriptions : " It is, I think, degrading 
our efforts to the level of the Tract So- 
ciety. Art, in Greece, was not so much 
spontaneous as a matter sustained by pub- 
lic plunder. [See Plutarch's Life of Per- 
icles.] In America it must depend on 
fashion for friends. The clergy could soon 
make it popular, fashionable and impul- 
sive." Very good preach, as the Indian 
said. Suppose the Cosmopolitan was to 
wait for the clergy : — when would its 
good work ever gain headway 1 Or, sup- 
pose it should advise all of its agents that 
it was " degrading " Art to canvass for 
subscribers — how many members would 
it have at the end of one year's opera- 
tions ? Not a corporal's guard ! Per- 
sonal solicitation in the cause of Art is 



just as honorable as solicitation by pros- 
pectus — if one is dishonorable then is 
the other. It follows, therefore, that any 
kind of canvassing is to be forbidden. 
This might do for Utopia, but certainly 
not for America or Europe. 'Work, talk, 
print, show the proofs, is' the way to 
spread light and knowledge ; by such 
means must the " Cosmopolitan " succeed. 
It is gratifying to know that our friend 
in Georgia is almost alone in his exclusive 
notions of the proprieties in Art : as a 
general thing the agents of the Associa- 
tion are zealous workers, canvassing 
where it can do good, talking to any per- 
son who would be enlightened ; taking a 
personal interest in its success. "With the 
aid of such agents, the institution is 
bound to flourish, and spread its influence 
over all the land. 

A subscriber to the Association 

complains, that the admission given to 
the Dusseldorf Gallery cannot be made 
available to country subscribers, and calls 
the gratuity thus offered an injustice to 
the vast majority of members ! Suppose 
the Homestead bill should become a law : 
— upon the principle implied in the above 
complaint, it would be an unjust law for 
every one who had no home to exempt ! 
Or, apply it to the bounty land act relat- 
ing to Oregon : — because ^everybody can- 
not go to Oregon, and thus become the 
owner of a section of land, the privilege 
extended to those who do go is unjust ! 
The Cosmopolitan Association opens the 
doors of the great Dusseldorf Gallery to 
every member for a term of a regular (fifty 
cent) season, and because all cannot enjoy 
the entire gratuity, it is therefore not 
equitable! What a dog-in-the-manger 
spirit is this. Of course a subscriber 
who has never used his privilege, even 
though his certificate is several months 
old, is admitted with pleasure — always 
glad to see him or her come just when 
they can ; but the demand made to give, 
in addition to a large and costly engrav- 
ing, a superb quarterly journal, a share 
in the premium awards, the privilege of 
a year's entrance to the Gallery — all for 
three dollars, is very muoh like buying 
goods of a merchant, at cost, and then ask- 
ing him to " throw in " the full price ot 
the goods as a gratuity. Come along, 
country friends, with your certificates 
that have not been used, but pray don't 
ask to have the privilege of six season 
tickets granted to all who get their three 
dollars' worth in another way. 
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Before us is a somewhat amusing 

letter. It is from Middleport, Ohio. The 
writer, "who never writes anonymous 
letters," severely criticises "Saturday 
j^i<j-ht " — " its artistic execution is bad :'' 
■'Manifest Destiny" is a failure, both in 
its design and in its execution." The fol- 
lowing eloquent peroration we may tran- 
scribe : " In an Art Journal there should 
nothing appear but steel engravings and 
classical reading. By that mode of 
conducting your Art Journal it would 
build for its publishers a time-enduring 
monument, whose base would rest in the 
hearts of the American people, and its apex 
would be as elevated as their hopes." 

This astute gentleman has our consent 
to go to Williams & Stevens, and pay 
ten dollars for what the Association asks 
three — he has the liberty of subscribing 
for the " London Art Journal," and pay 
therefor eight dollars and seventy-five 
cents per year, instead of this Art Jour- 
nal now furnished him gratutiously. 

His rhetoric reminds us of a corre- 
spondent of the Memphis Christian Ad- 
vocate, who says, of a Rev. F. E. Pitts, 
one of their pulpit orators : " I have re- 
peatedly heard the most famed men of 
America, but there are times, when the 
ilame of his pathos licks the everlasting 
hills, with a roar that moves your soul to 
the depths fathomed by few other men." 

The calamities of crinoline never 

will be told. The last unhappy event 
comes to us from the South. A friend 
attended a college exhibition and — let 
our authority tell the rest: 

" He started up the stairway at a swift 
pace, not noticing any further, until he 
came nearly to the top of the steps, when 
he says a 6trange sensation came over 
him, and suddenly he found himself en- 
veloped in darkness, as though the lights 
were extinguished. He was astonished 
and bewildered. But the mystery was 
soon explained, and it appeared that a 
lady, wearing a very large hoop, met him 
at the top of the stairs, and was just in 
the act of descending, when our friend, 
being a small man, had, without noticing, 
actually gone up under the hoop ! 

How few persons understand the 

difficulty of getting a book to press. To 
the novice in literature, it seems the easiest 
thing in the world : — only produce the 
manuscript and the book is made ! The 
sober truth should be told, if for no other 
purpose than to .deter the said novice 



from preparing the said manuscript. Let 
us say then : one of the leading publish- 
ing houses in New-York receives, on an 
average, two applicants per day, making 
twelve per week, from authors with books 
in foolscap. This would make over six 
hundred per year. Of necessity the mass 
are not only not read, but the reply must 
be, " cannot ever be read." Of the very 
best recommended, a choice is made — say 
of one in every fifty. The author is in- 
structed to prepare a " brief" of it for 
the publisher to examine. If, on this 
business examination, it promises well as 
a book venture, the manuscript is passed 
to the hands of some critic, who acts as 
a readeT, and who pronounces upon its 
literary merits. Publisher and critic 
then confer, and if the decision is favor- 
able, the author is advised that the boot 
will be printed for him for such a sum, 
including the imprint of the publisher, 
who will act as agent in putting the book 
on the market, hut incurs not one dollar 
expense, unguaranteed. Or, if the author 
does not wish to incur this expense and 
risk (which ninety cases out of a hun- 
dred, is the case) the publisher agrees to 
publish the book " on his own account," 
" upon the usual terms," which are 10 per 
cent, to the author after the first one 
thousand or fifteen hundred copies are 
sold. This, in a large majority of cases, 
is giving the author just nothing for his 
labor, since a majority of books sell no 
more than fifteen hundred copies. If a 
second edition of one thousand copies can 
be worked off, the author receives one 
hundred dollars, more or less; and this 
is the full average reward for the " ordin- 
ary run of books," which include popular 
tales, biographies, histories, essays, ser- 
mons, scientific records, backwood ex- 
perience and adventure, theology, speech- 
es, poems, &c., &c. Not a very promis- 
ing picture for the encouragement of 
authors, truly. But, if the terms were 
even harder for this " ordinary run of 
books," there could be no possible cause 
for regret, since they are so generally 
worthless. Good books — which show 
rich mental wealth, clear head, and sound 
heart — are rarely offered for a market, for 
such authors almost invariably have a 
publisher at their command. "Would we 
had more of such writers ! 

There is a class of persons whose 

realism is frightful. Beauty to them is 
only doll-baby virtue — they see no sense 
in a flower, a landscape, a life, a feeling 



— their emotional nature is as undevelop- 
ed as a cob of corn without the corn, and 
you might as well hope to squeeze milk 
from a brickbat, as to expect art-patron- 
age from such people. Pictures !. Why 
the wall-paper which cost just fifteen 
cents a roll is " pootier " than any " finni- 
fied brush work," and the red barn over 
the way is a vastly more pleasing struc- 
ture than the Gothic cottage on the hill 
beyond. Nor is this class of people a 
small one. Every community has them 
— every circle; and several generations 
will scarce suffice to correct the effects of 
their unphilosophic immobility of soul — 
stolidity, some name it. 

Among our gatherings is this narrative, 
illustrative of one phase of this unim- 
pressible, matter-of-fact sort of compre- 
hension. The narrator says : 

" I was one day conversing with a party 
among which was an old lady, who, 
though intelligent, was remarkably mat- 
ter-of-fact. The conversation fell upon 
sweet or Carolina potatoes, and their sim- 
ilarity of taste, when raw, to chestnuts. 

" As a specimen of exaggeration, I went 
on to say, that a few years ago, a Yankee 
had taken advantage of this fact, by buy 
ing up all the shells of the previous year, 
stuffing them with sweet potatoes, and 
selling them for chestnuts. 

"The old lady listened to this, and 
then, to the astonishment of the relator 
and his hearers, having swallowed the 
whole story for gospel, answered — 

" ' And so he did, eh ? and made 
money, I've no doubt : Well, well — the 
enterprise of these New-Englanders is 
really 'stonishing.'" 

Art to such souls has no '■ mission " — 
its highest efforts are in the two-shilling 
lithograph, and an Art Journal is as 
much of a superfluity as a vase of flow 
ers on the dining table' — or a ruffled shirt 
on a barefooted man. Heigho ! 
Discarding the magazines disappoint- 
ed many members of the Association, who, 
having become attached to their Harper, 
or Godey, or Review, could not think of 
going without it ; nor, on the other hand, 
could they think of foregoing the privi- 
leges of a membership. In consequence, 
and as was expected, our lists became 
divided — some declaring for the Maga- 
zines, others preferring the Engraving, Art 
Journal, and Certificate of Membership. 
Now, while we have not the least wish to 
disparage any of the really excellent mag- 
azines which hitherto we have offered, 
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we must say, in all candor, that it is not 
in their power to give so much for the 
money as the Association returns. Mere 
quantity of reading matter cannot excuse 
the lack of those attractions which appeal 
to the art-taste of the people. Hence, 
steel engravings, or first-class wood cuts 
are always acceptable, and a popular fea- 
ture in the magazine ; and the monthly 
which cannot afford them, must always 
have a comparatively small circulation. 
Now, the Association gives not only a 
large quantity of original and very choice 
reading matter, but adds numerous superb 
illustrations to the Journal, which serve 
to give it a first rank among the quarter- 
lies : — it then adds a steel plate of the 
character of the " Village Blacksmith " — 
worth ten dollars at ordinary trade prices. 
This is a great advance upon any magazine 
offer ; but when to this is added the certifi- 
cate of membership, which entitles the 
holder to share in the award of from twelve 
to seventeen thousand dollars worth of 
Art-works, it is not boasting to say, the 
claims of the Association are supremely 
greater than can be preferred by any 
monthly or quarterly magazine published. 
The Directory challenge comparison of 
their offers with those made by the pub- 
lishers of the magazines. The feet 
that Harper is hawked by newsboys, and 
sold by news-dealers at fifteen cents per 
number, Knickerbocker and Goiey for 
eighteen cents, Atlantic for twenty cents, 
proves that they are not up to the stand- 
ard of three dollars per year, and thus 
places them as much out of the category 
of competition as the weekly papers. The 
future offerings of the Association will not 
be calculated to lessen the superiority of 
its prospectus, over that offered by any 
" three-dollar " magazine. 

The Award of Premiums given in 

the " Supplement" was published in the 
New- York Daily Herald, of January 10th 
— as soon after the distribution as the 
list could be taken from the books. It 
was thus pre-issued, in order to satisfy 
the curiosity of the public to know who 
got the premiums. Those who are fortu- 
nate in the Award always are advised, 
immediately after the proceedings; and 
those who do not secure any of " fortune's 
favors," are not advised in regard to the 
matter until the publication of the com- 
plete list of Awards in the March number 
of the Art Journal. Notwithstanding, 
we have repeatedly said this, and explain- 



ed our inability to do otherwise, a good 
many subscribers take great umbrage, 
that we do not immediately inform them 
of the result. So unreasonable are some 
otherwise very patient and reasonable 
people. 

The usual instalment of the series 

of papers — " Masters of Art and Litera- 
ture " — is not given this month, owing to 
several reasons, the most imperative of 
which was, the delay it might cause in 
bringing out this number. We go to press 
without the usual quantum of illustrations, 
rather than be delayed in their preparation. 
An extra edition of the December number 
had to be prepared, which served greatly to 
retard the prompt issue of and proper at- 
tention to this present number. It is not 
far behind time, however, and we trust will 
not fail to please in its subject contents. 

There are several things in this 

number of the magazine, calculated to at- 
tract unusual attention. The fine biogra- 
phy of Raphael, by Mr. Smucker, is one 
of a series of life sketches of the " old 
masters," by eminent writers, which we 
shall give in the course of this present 
volume. The poem " Marian," is very 
beautiful. The hand of one of our leading 
poets will be recognized in its charming 
rhythm and touching sentiment. The illus- 
trations are among the finest that have 
graced the pages of any magazine in this 
country. " The Three Romances" is a 
capital story of artistic love, in the olden 
time ; while that of " Painted in Charac- 
ter," may be pronounced one of the most 
admirable things which the year has pro- 
duced. If not by the author of the " Dia- 
mond Lens," it is destined to a wide popu- 
larity. The paper on Franklin and his 
recently published Family History, is well 
worthy of the place it occupies. The 
poems of the present number are of a 
superior character. Two fine ones from 
the pens of Mrs. Rosa Vertner Johnson, 
and Miss Mary Richardson, are crowded 
over to the June number. 

We have on hand a number of 

good things awaiting their turn, and have 
to thank our correspondents for their 
numerous favors. Our wants are some- 
what peculiar — what would answer well 
for other magazines might not be adapted 
to our pages. We shall ever receive con- 
tributions with pleasure, and, when not 
able to use them, will say so at an early 
moment. The habit of some editors re- 
taining manuscript, and offering no word 



in return, to advise the author what dis- 
position is made of his labor, is a repre- 
hensible one, it seems to us. To insure 
a prompt return of the manuscript, where 
it is not used, the author should not fail to 
enclose postage stamps for the re-remit- 
tance. 

y 

The steel plate engraving in this 

number is one of the most elegant ever 
presented by any magazine. It is fully 
worth fifty cents. India proofs have been 
taken of it, and will be furnished for one 
dollar, to those of our subscribers who 
desire to frame it. These proofs are on 
large paper, and will be sent, postage free, 
to any order. We shall, hereafter, take 
India proofs on extra size paper, of all 
our quarterly steel engravings, in order 
to supply the call for them by those who 
especially desire to frame them. A few 
of such proofs, will form elegant orna- 
ments for any house. 

The re-pubheation of periodical 

matter, in book form, is pretty good evi- 
dence of its merit. A large proportion of 
the matter contained in our December 
number is to be, or already has been " put 
into covers." Mr. Tuckerman's fine paper 
on " Art in America," will be reproduced 
in a new series of his Essays, to be pub- 
lished by the Appletons. Alice Gary's 
story, " The House with Two Front Doors," 
is included in her new and most delightful 
" Pictures of Country Life," just published 
by Derby & Jackson. The poem of John 
G. Saxe will occupy a prominent place in 
his new volume, from the press of Tick- 
nor & Fields, The humorous and satirical 
poem, "A High Life Tragedy," is to be 
given to the public, we learn, in a neat 
volume, this fall. This poem has attracted 
much attention. Wm. Allen Butler, Esq., 
we may say, is not the author, although 
the wise ones will have it that he is. We 
learn that the poem " Starting the Paper," 
published recently in The Century, was 
by the same happy hand. The series 
of biographies lately given (and to be 
continued) in this Journal, will probably be 
re-produced in more extended form this fall. 
They will make up a popular book. Mrs. 
Victor's superb poem, ",Body and Soul," 
will be included in a beautifully illustrated 
edition of the author's poems, " The 
Arctic Queen " and other poems, to be 
brought out this fall, by Delisser & Proc- 
tor. "What single number of any maga- 
zine published in America, can produce 
such a record as this % 



